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raent is sketched. The technique of the agriculture of these tribes, par- 
ticularly that of the Pawnee and Mandans, is adequately treated in chap- 
ters on the planting and cultivation of corn, harvesting, and methods 
of preparing food. Habituation to agriculture led to a comparatively 
elaborate and permanent form of village life, and the description of the 
earth-lodge villages is especially commendable. Of peculiar value, like- 
wise, is the chapter on the corn trade which was carried on chiefly by 
the Mandans as intermediaries between the tribes to the northeast and 
to the southwest, and with the whites. The development of the many 
varieties of corn is handled with the skill of specialists. 

A careful account, perhaps a trifle tedious but enlightening, is given 
of the religious legends and ceremonies generated by corn. The his- 
torian who searches for confirmation of economic determinism in reli- 
gion will find here valuable data, The mysterious Mother Corn, or oth- 
er supernatural agency through whom the divine gift came, was in 
reality none other than that long procession of patient squaws who, in- 
spired with feminine devotion to the nurturing of human life, took a 
semi-tropical plant and with skill derived from need and infinite experi- 
mentation — rivaling modern scientific methods — through many de- 
cades of seed selection and practical culture, adapted this most valuable 
product to a habitat varying from regions of abundant rainfall and heat 
to the pinched summers of the Upper Missouri and even of the Sas- 
katchewan ; yet the tribes must needs seek in explanation some special 
dispensation of deity, build up rituals, and propitiate unfavoring in- 
fluences (drouth and grasshoppers) by means of sacrifices — sometimes 
even human sacrifices. 

The book in general may be looked upon as an exposition of the econ- 
omy of corn in the life of the Indians of the Upper Missouri. It utilizes 
and sums up the work of many investigators, adds much original mate- 
rial, and opens up some new vistas in aboriginal life. 

William Trimble 

Contributions to the historical society of Montana. Volume 8, 1917. 
(Helena: Montana historical and miscellaneous library, 1917. 376 
p. $2.00) 
The volume before us is made up largely of pioneer reminiscences 
about the Indians, the fur trade, travel, road building, lumbering, mili- 
tary service, early settlers, and miscellaneous incidents of pioneer life in 
Montana. While this class of material has of course definite limitations 
as historical evidence, the reviewer is inclined not to agree with those 
who believe that it is a waste of a state's time and money to collect and 
publish it, For many phases of the early development of a common- 
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wealth it is about all the evidence obtainable, and aside from possible 
value to serious historical writers its publication tends to stimulate 
popular interest in the past of the immediate environment, to cultivate a 
just pride in the worthy deeds of the pioneers and to give a measure and 
perspective for the proper appreciation of the hardships, suffering and 
real heroism of the builders of the commonwealth — an interest which 
comes back to the more serious work of the publishing society in very 
practical ways. The intense interest of pioneers in reading about the 
scenes and incidents which made up the world of their younger days 
might well be considered some justification of the state's aid in publish- 
ing such a volume as this. Certain it is that whatever value for the 
historian such materials may have, the value can be realized only by 
immediate action to rescue them from oblivion. Montana as a relatively 
young state dating its territorial days from the sixties has still many 
pioneers living, but the list of deaths in the years 1916-1917 published 
in this volume (pages 345-367) and approaching four hundred in num- 
ber, almost exclusively from the sixties, shows how rapidly the earliest 
pioneers are passing. 

It is to be hoped, however, that in future volumes the Montana so- 
ciety will not confine its attention exclusively to this kind of material. 
A wealthy and progressive state like Montana should give some atten- 
tion to publishing its more important archives and state papers, and the 
Collections of the historical society are obviously the natural medium 
for such publication. Such work, however, would imperatively demand 
more careful editing and proof-reading than is shown in the present 
volume. Indeed the material of this volume is worthy of more care if 
only out of respect for the reading public. 

Misspellings and other minor slips are too numerous for specific cita- 
tion, but taking the first article, which is typical, we find mention of the 
battle of " Chancellorville, " of "Sickle's Corps," and of the "seven 
day's battles," and are informed of the ferocity of the "outset" when 
the regiment charged "with a bayonet." (p. 10-11) We are told (p. 8) 
that the Montana pioneers under discussion were ardent admirers of 
Stephen A. Douglas, believing that they were entitled to all the "sover- 
eignity " they had enjoyed in the states they came from, but that upon 
the firing on Port "Sumpter" they all "sallied to the support of Abra- 
ham Lincoln." In a sentence in the next article (p. 27) we find "a 
yolk of cows." In the same article we have (p. 25) "benefieient civil- 
ization" (p. 26), "benefieient labors" (p. 30), "benefieient efforts" and 
(p. 32) a "benefieient achievement," This is at least consistent. Per- 
haps "Societey" (p. 28), "scruplously" (p. 29), "terriotory" (p. 30), 
"prosecuter" (p. 31), "publiealy" (p. 33), " f orebearance, " "ar- 
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raigned, " "judgement," "citidal" (pp. 34-35), are to be charged up to 
the reformed spelling board. In some cases, as in "herorically" (p. 
160), a good sentiment is brought low. 

The punctuation is in harmony with the spelling. The use of the 
comma passes understanding. Whether the long-suffering editor feared 
to take any liberties with his copy, or took too many, is not clear, but 
the reader will need to guess at the meaning of some sentences. Incom- 
plete sentences are numerous. The bad loose sentence is characteristic 
of most of the reminiscences. A few of these perplexing specimens ram- 
ble along over a considerable portion of a page. A useful exercise for 
Montana school boys and girls for instance, might be the rectification 
of the wrigglers on pages 13 and 17. In paragraphing they may find an 
exercise in the block of sentences, stretching in calm solidarity like their 
own Rocky mountains, on pages 8 to 13. More frequent is the para- 
graph of one sentence. In places, as at the top of page 102, either par- 
agraph or sentence or word seems to have been left out, or excised, leav- 
ing the pronouns "these" and "they" without antecedents. In general 
the editing recalls a certain esteemed citizen 's recommendation, in which 
he expressed himself somewhat cautiously: "To anyone who desires 
this kind of book, it would undoubtedly be just what he would desire." 

George N. Fuller 

The Pacific ocean in history. Papers and addresses presented at the 

Panama-Pacific historical congress held at San Francisco, Berkeley, 

and Palo Alto, California, July 19-23, 1915. Edited by H. Morse 

Stephens, Sather professor of history, University of California; 

Herbert B. Bolton, professor of American history, University of 

California. (New York : Macmillan company, 1917. 535 p. $4.00) 

Measured in time it is only a little while since the Panama-Pacific 

exposition opened its gates to the throngs of visitors who poured through 

the courts and palaces of that city of beauty and enchantment. But the 

years since the exposition have been so filled with great occasions and 

the remaking of the world, that one looks back to 1915 as across a vast 

distance. So to most of us, your reviewer feels sure, the recollection of 

what we saw and wondered at in the exposition has become overclouded 

and hazy, like the memory of events that happened in our childhood. 

It is fortunate, therefore, that at least one phase of the exposition was 
not left entirely to these whims of memory but has been embodied in 
tangible shape and so given permanent value. The special session of the 
American historical association, known as the Panama-Pacific historical 
congress, which met in San Francisco, Berkeley, and Palo Alto from 
July 20 to July 23, 1915, furnished an unusual intellectual treat and 



